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But I Bzy unto you, that every one that looketh on a 
woman to luft after her hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart. 

And if thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it 
out, and call it from thee : for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not thy whole 
body be ca5l into hell. 

And if thy right hand causeth thee to stumble, cut it 
off, and call it from thee : for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not thy whole 
body go into hell. 


Matthew v. 28, 29, 30. 



LIST OF. RUSSIAN NAMES 
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kt tmfJtaststd 

Dtema, a cook m ToUtoy’a bow»c 
Leo ToUt^T, ibe aothot 
\i«naya Tolyina, hia estate 

Anna PrAlborova, a peasant sromaa. 

Annuslika, a serrast. 

Desyitlna, a land measuie. al>out 2 7 acre* 

Ddinchin, an n-Matshal of the Nobility 
Eugene Ivltuch Ininer (Jhtya), a ian'lc'S-pfOpnetCt. 
Ftdor Zakhinch Pryieuahniltov, a fcetlemao 
V^kn ^inya'), a eleiV. 

KabilshlUi a cure * 

Kalinya VUdlouravtia Eslpora, a Udy 

Kelednki, aa estate 

Laa Annenskaya, Eugeoe’a snfe 

Maty Pivlovtss Iniayera, Eugene’s tuothet 

Mat^y, a peasant. 

^lisba, a nun>servant 
NKbolaa Lysukh, a terraot 
NiktAky Seminich, a doctor 
Ptiksba, a aemot. 

Ssmdkbin, a labourer. 

Semtnovskoe, a Tillsge. 

Sldor PiclmikoT, a peasant 
Stepanida P^ebnikora, SIdor’a teife. 

T4aya, a guL 

Varvtra Alexterna Annenskaya, Liaa'a Rxnber 

Vasili Nikoliich, a steward 

V&sin, a peasant 

Yilta, a town in the Cntoea 

ZAnstvo, a Local G oreji u aeat uistin>t>on 

Zeodei, a peasant 

i IS pronounced as yo 



PREFACE 


^OWARDS the end of 1880, when he was 
1 fifty-two, Tol^oy one day approached the 
young tutor who lived in his house at Yasnaya 
Polyana, and in great agitation asked him to 
do him a service. The tutor, seeing Tol^oy 
so moved, asked what he could possibly do 
for him. In an unsteady voice Tol^oy replied : 
“ Save me, I am falling ! ” The tutor, in 
alarm, inquired what was the matter, to which 
Tol^oy replied ; “ I am overcome by sexual '• 
desire and feel a complete lack of power to 
restrain myself. I am in danger of yielding to 
the temptation. Help me ! ” 

“ I. am a weak man myself,” replied the 
tiitor. “ How can I help you ? ” 

“ You can, if only you won’t refuse ! ” 

“ But what mu^ I do to help you ? ” 

“ This ! Come with me on my daily walks. 
We will go out together and talk, and the 
temptation will not occur to me.” 

They set out together, and Tol^oy told 
the tutor how during his daily walks he had 
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encountered Domna, a young woman of 
two who had recently been engag^ as tne 
servants’ cook Tht3Dorona^'‘asatali, hea }> 
attra£hve young noman %vith a fine figure an 
beautiful complexion, though not otherwise 
particularly handsome At firil for some^^J'S 
he had found it pleasant to watch her. 
he had followed her and whi^lled to her. 
After that he had walked and talked with 
her, and at lail had arranged a rendezvous 
with her. The spot was m a diAant alley on 
the estate ; to reach it from the house one 
had to pass the windows of the childrens 
schoolroom. ^Vhen setting out pafl those 
windows re.vt day to keep the appointment, he 
had gone through a temblc struggle between 
the temptation and his conscience Juil then 
his seav^d sevj .had c?AVd tj? J:^a^ 
window, reminding him of a Greek lesson 
that had been fixed for that day, and this 
had detained Tolftoj*. He woke as it were 
and was glad to ha\e been sa\ed from keeping 
the appointment But the temptation iliQ 
tormented him He tried the effeft of prayer, 
but it did not free him He suffered but 
felt powerless and as if he might yield at any 
moment So as a Uft resource he resolve^ 
to try the effefl of making a full confession to 
someone — giving all particulars of the fhength 
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of tiic temptation that oppressed him and of 
his 6WT1 weakness. He wished to feel as 
tlioroughly ashamed of himself as possible, 
and he had decided to ask the tutor to accom- 
pany him on his daily walk, which usually he 
took alone. He also arranged that Domna 
should be removed to another place. 

After the danger was over Tolftoy seldom 
referred to the incident unless to those who 
spoke to him of their own sexual difficulties, but 
on one occasion he wrote a full account of it to 
a friend. 

The incident resulted in his writing this 
ftory. The Devil — the hero of which yields 
to a temptation such as that Tolftoy had 
encountered. It was composed some ten years 
later, but was not published during Tolftoy’s 
lifetime ; nor did it appear in the English 
edition of his pofthumous works issued by 
Nelson & Sons. It is now translated into 
English for the fir^l time. Tolftoy had vividly 
imagined the consequences that might have 
resulted from yielding to the temptation, and 
used that mental experience for his ftory, 
employing fidlitious chara 6 lers placed in sur- 
roundings with which he was familiar and 
such as- those amid which the incident had 
occurred. 

The relations of the sexes in Russian society 
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of his day resembled that in English 
to-day more than m English society of tint 
penod— when, both m literature and^ in 1“^,- 
repression and suppression of passion vras 
more common. When in The Kretitzer Sona^ 
and in The Devtl he expressed the views he 
held, Tolitoy was consciously opposmg the 
current of life around him, and these worhs 
also nm counter to the movement of our own 
society to-day That however does not dctraft 
from the value of the nork. The belief that 
lU-results follow from the indulgence of the 
sexual inilinfls is not an obsolete eccentricity 
but a belief held by many men m many ages, 
and it receives suffiaent cohiirmation from 
experience to make it certam that it is a view 
which has to be reckoned with 

The ancient conception of a bitter ilrife 
between the flesh and the spirit and of woman 
as the devil’s cluef agent m aqjuevmg man’s 
spintual deilrufbon, is ahen to the modern 
outlook, and to-day it is often not understood 
how and why men ever held such beliefs; but 
both in The Kreutzer Sonata and m this ^ry 
Tolfloy makes us realize how easily and 
naturally men of a certain temperament may 
come to those convidllons Wi^out adopting 
that idew one is enabled to realize what others 
have felt, and to perceive how probable is ^ 
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rea6lion from the unreitraint of to-day ; as 
happened after the libertinage of the Re^loration 
period. 

I do not think there is any other important 
^ory of Tol^oy’s that has not yet been trans- 
lated. He left several trunks full of manu- 
scripts, chiefly early drafts of works that had 
been published during his lifetime or com- 
mencements of Tories he abandoned ; but 
before his death he expressed the opinion 
that, except some passages in his Diaries, 
there was little or nothing worth publishing 
among those remains. He was indeed a great 
arti^, and his ma^ery showed itself in knowng 
what to ^rike out, omit, and \vithhold. His 
published writings are voluminous, but among 
them there is little (except perhaps some of 
tlie later repetitions of his non-resi^ance 
do6lrine) that we could willingly spare. But if 
the mass of documents wLich while he lived 
he had the good sense to suppress are now 
to be published, together with a large amount 
of didadlic correspondence, it is likely to 
injure rather than to enhance his literary 
reputation. There is a disquieting rumour 
that this is to take place, in the form of an 
edition of his works extending to one hundred 
volumes. Not even tliat calamity will depose 
him from the place he- securely holds as the 
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greatefil and mo^l influential of Russian tnitcrs, 
but It \mU be an obflacle' rather than a help 
to those who want to become acquainted with 
the works on which he wished his’ reputation 
to reil The present ilory is an exception. 
It IS so charaftcriAtc of him, and so dosely 
connefted wth an c\'ent that inBuenced him, 
that It would be a pity for it not to be known, 
especially as it is one of the few po^umous 
works he left in a completed Aate ; even in 
this case we do not know which of the two 
endings he wrote he would have adopted had 
he published it himself. 

The foot-notes are by the translator 

AmiER MAUDE 

Great Baddow, CiimtsFonD 
SepiembtT I2, 
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A BRILLIANT career la}' before Eugene 
Irtenev. He had all that was necessary 
for this : an admirable education at home, 
high honours when he graduated in law at 
Petersburg University, connedtions in the 
higher society through his recently deceased 
fadier, and he had himself already begun 
service in one of the Mini^ries under tlie 
protedlion of the Minidler. He also had -a 
fortune ; even a large one, though insecure. 
His father had lived abroad and in Petersburg, 
allowing his sons, Eugene, and Andrew, the 
elder who was in the Horse Guards,' 6,000 rubles 
a year each, while he himself and his wife 
spent a great deal. He only used to visit 
his e^te for a couple of months in summer- 
and did not concern himself with' its diredlion, 
entrusting it all to an unscrupulous manager 
who also failed to attend to it, but in whom 
he had complete confidence. 
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After the father’s death, trherr the brothers 
began to djvide the property, there were found 
to be &o many debts that their, lauycr even 
advised them to refuse the inherit^mce and 
retain only an e£late left them by their grand- 
mother, which was valued at 100,000 rublcs- 
But a neighbouring landed-proprietor who 
had done business with old Irtcno’, that is 
to say, who had promissory notes from him 
and had come to Petersburg on that account, 
said that m spue of the debts they could 
iftraighten out aiburs so as to retain a Urge 
fortune — it would only be necessary to sell 
the forcA and some outlying land, retaining 
the rich SemSnov eftate with 4,000 desyatinas 
of black-earth, the sugar-factory, and 200 desya* 
tinas of water-meadows — if one de\-otcd oncsell 
to the management and, settling on the cAate, 
farmed it wisely and economically. 

And so, having visited the citate in sprinc 
(hts father had died in 'Lent), Eugene looked 
into everything, resolved -to retire from the 
QvU Service, settle in the country with his 
mother, and undertake the management, wiUi 
the objedl of preserving the main, ellate. Ht 
arranged with Ws brother, .with whom he was 
very friendly, that he would *pay him 4,000 
rubles a year, or alternatively would pay lunj 
80,000 in a lump sum; while Andrew, on his 
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part, handed over to him his share of the 
inheritance. 

So he arranged matters and, ha^dng settled 
down vdth his mother in the big house, 
ardently and yet cautiously began managing the 
e^te. 

It is generally supposed that Conservatives 
are usually old people, and those in favour of 
change are the young. That is not quite 
corredt. The modi usual Conservatives are 
young people ; those who want to live but 
who do not think, and -have not time to tliink, 
about how to live and who therefore take as a 
model for themselves a way of life that theyl 
have seen. 

Thus it was vith Eugene. Having settled 
in the village, his aim and ideal -was to restore 
the form of life that had existed, not in his 
father’s time — ^liis father had been a bad 
manager — ^but in his grandfather’s. And now 
in the house, the garden, in the edlate-manage- 
ment — of course with changes suited to the 
times — he tried to resurredl the general spirit of 
his grandfather’s hfe — everything on a large 
scale — good order, method, and everybody 
satisfied ; but so to arrange things entailed much 
work. It wasmecessary to meet the demands 
of the creditors* and the banks, and for that 
purpose to sell some land and arrange renewals 
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of credit It also neceSMry to get 
to carry on (partly by farming out land, and 
partly by hinng labour) the immense opera- 
tions on the Semenov ciiate, wth its 400 desya- 
tinas of ploughland and its sugar-fa£loiy, and 
to deal wth the garden so that it should not 
seem to be neglcfted or in decay. 

There was much work to do, but Eugene 
had plenty of strength — physical and mental. 
He u'as twenty-six, of medium height, strongly 
bujlt, with muscles developed by gjunnaJltcs 
He was full-blooded and very red o^er his 
whole neck, with bright teeth and lips and 
hair soft and curly, though not thick* Hh 
only physical defedl was shortsightedness, wWcli 
he had himself developed by using spe^des 
so that he could not now do without a pince- 
nez, which had already formed a line at the top 
of hi 3 nose-ndge. 

Such he >Tas physically. For his spiritual 
portrait it might be said that the better ai^- 
one knew him the better they Uked htm. jjis 
mother had always loved him more than she 
loved anyone else ; and now, after her husband’s 
death, she concentrated on^him not only her 
whole affeftion but her whole life Nor was 
it only his mother who so loved him. ^11 
his comrades at the high-school and the 
university not merely lied turn very much 
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but respedled him. He had this efFedl on all 
who met him. It was impossible not to '■ 
believe what he said, impossible to suspedl 
any deception or falseness in one who had 
such an open, honest face and, in particular, 
such eyes. 

In general lus personality helped him much 
in his affairs. A creditor who would have 
refused another, tru^ed him. The clerk, the 
village Elder, or a peasant, who would have 
played a dirty trick and cheated someone else, 
forgot to deceive under the pleasant impression 
of intercourse with this kindly, agreeable, and 
above all candid man. 

It was the end of May. Eugene had some- 
how managed, in towTi, to get the vacant land 
freed from the mortgage, so as to sell it to a 
merchant, and had borrowed money from 
that same merchant to replenish his ilock, 
that is to say, to procure homes, bulls, carts 
and, chiefly, to begin to build a necessary 
fann-house. The matter had been arranged. 
The timber was being carted, the carpenters 
were already at work, and manure for the 
estate was being hrouglit on eighty carts. But 
cverj'tlnng ^ill hung by a thread. 
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A mid these carra something came about 
which, though unimportant, torm^Q 
Eugene at the tune As a young , 
had hved as all healthy young men live, tnat 
IS, he had had relations with women of v'anoiw 
kinds He was not a libertine but, 
himself said, neither tvas he a monk. He 
only turned to this, however, in so far as 
necessary for physical health and to have his 
mind free, as he used to say This had begun 
when he was sixteen and had gone on satis* 
fa£lonly. Satisfactorily in the sense that he 
did not give himself Up to debauchery, was 
not once infatuated, and had never contracted 
a disease At firSt he had a scamSlress in 
Petersburg, then she got spoilt and he made 
other arrangements, and that side of his affair? 
was so VNcU secured that it did not trouble him 
But now he was Irving in the country foi 
the second month and did not at all knovi 
what he was to do. Compulsory self-reib^l 
Ivsas beginning to have a bad effeft on him 
Must he really go to towii for that purpose ; 
And where to? How? That was the*^onlj 
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thing that di^rbed Eugene Ivanich, but 
as he was convinced that the thing was 
necessary and that he needed it, it really 
became necessarj^j and he felt that he was not 
free and that involuntarily his eyes followed 
every young woman. * 

He did not approve of having relations 
with a married woman or a maid in his own 
village. He knew by report that both his 
father and grandfather had been quite different 
in this matter from other land-o\vners of that 
time. At home the}^ had never had any 
entanglements with peasant-women, and he had 
decided that he would not do so either ; but 
afterwards, feeling himself ever more and more 
under compulsion, and imagining with horror 
what might happen to him in the neighbouring 
country town, and refledling on the fa6l that 
the days of serfdom were now over, he decided 
that it might be done on the spot. Only it 
, mu^ be done so that no one should know of 
it, and not for the sake of debauchery but 
merely for health’s sake — as he said to him- 
self. And when he had decided this he 
became ^ill more re^less. When talking to 
the village- Elder, the peasants, or the car- 
penters, he involuntarily brought the conversa- 
tion round to .women, and when it turned to 
women, he kept it on that theme. He rioticed 
the women more and more. 
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T o settle the matter m his own mind ^ 
one thing, but to carrj it out WM 
To approach a woman hunself was impossib e- 
Which one? Where? It must be done, 
through someone else, but to whom should he 
speak about it ? , v » 

He happened to go into a watchman’s hut 
in the forest to get a dnnk of water. The 
watchman had been his father’s huntsman 
Eugene H-amch chatted with him, and the 
watchman began telling some strange tales of 
hunting sprees It occurred to Eugene I^'amch 
that It would be convemcnt to arrange matters 
in this hut, or in the wood Only he did not 
know how to manage it, and whether old 
Daniel would undertake the arrangement 
Perhaps he wall be horrified at such a pro- 
posal , and 1 shall have^ disgraced myself 
but perhaps he would agree to it quite simply-” 
So he thought while liSlemng to Daniel’s 
V telling how once when 

they been flopping at the hut of the 
sextons wife in an ouUying field, he had 
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brought a woman for Fedor Zakharich 
Pryanislinikov. 

“ It \wll be all right,” thought Eugene, 

“ Your father, may the kingdom of heaven 
be his, did not go in for nonsense of that kind.” 

“ it won’t do,” thought Eugene. But to 
te^ the matter he said : “ How was it you 
engaged on such bad things ? ” 

“ But what is tliere bad in it ? She was 
glad of it, and Fedor Zakharich was satisfied, 
very satisfied. I got a ruble. Why, what 
was he to do ? He too is a lively limb, 
apparently, and drinks wine.” 

“ Yes, I may speak,” thought Eugene, and at 
once proceeded to do so. 

“ And, do you know, Daniel, I don’t know 
how to endure it,” — ^he felt himself going 
scarlet. 

Daniel smiled. 

“ I am not a monk, — ^I have been accu^omed 
to it.” 

He felt that what he was saying was ^pid, 
but was glad to see that Daniel approved. 

“ Why of coursfe, you should have told me 
long ago. It can 'all be arranged,” said he: 
“ Only tell me which one you want.” 

“ Oh, it is really all the same to me. Of 
, course not an ugly one, and she mu^ be 
healthy.” 
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“I undcrftmdl” aid Daniel briefly. He 

rcflc^cd* » , 

“ All 1 There is a wftj morsel,” he bcgari^ 
Again Eugene went ted ” A taAy monel. 
See here, she was mamed lail autumn. 
Daniel whispered,—” and he hasn’t been able 
to do anything. ThmL what that is worth to 
one who wants it I ” 

Eugene even (rowticd with shame. 

” No, no,” he said ” I don’t want that at 
all I want, on the contrary (what could the 
contrary be ?), on the contrary I only want 
that she should be healthy and that there 
should be as little fu» as possible— a woman 
whose husband is away m the army, or some* 
thing of that kind.”. 

“ 1 know It’s Siejanjda I must bring 
you Her husband is away in to^^l, juH the 
same as a soldier. And she is a fine woman/ 
and clean You will be saUshed. As it is 1 
was saying to her the other day — ^you should 
go, but she . . 

Well then, when is it to be ? ” 

" To-morrow if you like.' I shall be going 
to get some tobacco and I uiU call in, and at 
the dinner-hour come here, or to the bath- 
house behind the kitchen-garden. There will 
be nobody about. Baides after dinner eN-ery- 
body takes a nap ” 
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“ All right, then.” 

A terrible excitement seized Eugene as he 
rode home. “ What will happen ? What is a 
peasant woman like ? Suppose it turns out 
that she is hideous, horrible. No, she is 
handsome,” he told himself, remembering some 
he had been noticing. “ But what shall I 
say? What shall I do ? ” 

He was^,not himself all that day. Next day 
at'noon he went to the forever’s hut. Daniel 
^ood at the door and silently and significantly 
nodded towards the wood. The blood rushed 
to Eugene’s heart, he was conscious of it and 
went to the kitchen-garden. No one was 
there. He went to the bath-house — there was 
no one about, he looked in, came out, and 
suddenly heard the crackling of a breaking 
' twig. He looked round — and she was landing 
in the thicket beyond the little ravine. He 
rushed there across the ra-^e. There were 
nettles in it which he had not noticed. They 
stung him and, losing the pince-nez from his 
nose, he ran up the slope on the farther side. 
In a white embro idere d apron, in a red-brpwn 
skirt and a bright red kerchief, barefoot, fresh, 
firm, and handsome, she ^ood shyly smiling, 

“ There is a path leading round, — you should 
have gone round,” she said. “ I came long 
ago, ever so long.” 
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He went up to her and, looUng her over, 
touched her. , . 

A quarter of an hour later they scp^tw , 
he found his pince-nez, called in to sec Dame , 
and m reply to his queAion: 5°^ 

satisfied, maflcr ? ” gave him a ruble and wen 
home. , , 

He ^vas satisfied Only at‘ fir^l had he ielt 
ashamed, then it had passed off And it bji 
all gone well The bcA thing was that he 
now felt at ease, tranquil and ngorws ^ 
for her, he had not even seen her thoroughly. 
He remembered that she was clean, fresh, 
not bad-lookmg, and simple, without any 
pretence “Whose wife is she?*’ said he to 
himself “ Pechnikov’s, Daniel said, ^Vh3t 
Pechnikov is that? TTiere are two house- 
holds of that name Probably she is nl*^ 
Michael's daughter-in-law Yes, that mufl be 
It His son does hve in Moscow. I'll ask 
Daniel about it some time ” 

From then onward that previously impor-' 
tarn drawback to country life — enforced self- 
restr^nt — ^was eliminated Eugene’s freedom 
was no longer disturbed and he was 
able to attend freely to his affairs. 

And the nutter Eugene had undertaken was 
ar rom easy: h sometimes seemed to him 
e would not be able to go through with 
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it, and that it would end in his having to sell 
e^ate after all, so that all his efforts would 
he wa^ed and it would turn out that he had 
failed, and been unable to accomplish what 
he had undertaken. That prospecff di^urbed 
him tnoSl of all. Before he had time to Hop 
up ohe hole a new one would unexpe 6 ledly 
show itself. 

All this time more and more debts of his 
father’s, which he had not expeHed, came to 
light. It was evident that his father had 
latterly borrowed right and left. At the time 
of the settlement in May, Eugene had thought 
he at laH knew everything, but suddenly, in 
the middle of the summer, he received a letter 
from which it appeared that there was Hill a 
debt of 12,000 rubles to the widow Esipova. 
There was no promissory note, but only an 
ordinary receipt, which his lawyer told him 
could be disputed. But it did not enter 
Eugene’s head to refuse to pay a debt of his 
father’s , merely because the document could 
be challenged. He only wanted to know for 
certain whether there had been such a debt. 

“ Mamma ! Who is Kaleriya Vladimirovna 
Esipova ? ” he asked his mother, when they 
met as usual for dinner. 

Esipova? She was brought up by your 
grandfather. Why?” 
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Eugene told his mother about the letter. 

“ 1 ^vonder she is not ashamed to ask for 
Your father gave her so much I ” 

“ But do we owe her this ? ” 

“ Well now, how shall I say ? _ It is not a 
debt Papa, out of his unbounded kindness . • 

“ Yes, but did Papa consider it a debt ? 

“ I cannot say. 1 don’t know. I only know 
It is hard enough for you uathout that. 

Eugene saw that Mary Pavlovna did no 
know what to say, and ^va5 as it were sounding 
him. 

** I see from what you say, that it muSl be 
paid," said the son " 1 go to see bet 
to-morrow and have a chat, and see if it cannot 
be deferred " 

" Ah, how sorry I am for you, but, 5"°*^ 
know, that will be bcil. Tell her she mufl 
ivait,” said Mary Pavlovna, evidently tran- 
quillized and proud of her son’s deasion. 

Eugene’sposidonwasparUcularlyhardbecauSi 
rhis mother, who was Imng Avith him, did no 
at' all realize his position. She had been si 
accuflomed all her life long to live extrava 
gantly that she could not even imagine t' 
herself the position her son ^vas m, tlut is tu 
say, that to-day or to-morrow matters might 
shape themselves so that they rvould have 
nothmg left, and he would have to sell everj'- 
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tiling, and live and support his mother on 
what salary he could earn, which at the very 
most would be 2,000 rubles. She did not 
understand that they could only save them- 
selves from that position by c utti ng down 
ej^^ense in everything, and so she could not under- 
stand why Eugene was so careful about trifles, 
in expenditure on gardeners, coachmen, ser- 
vants — even on food. Also, like moSt widows, 
she nourished feelings of devotion to the 
memory of her departed spouse quite different 
from those she had felt for him while he lived, 
and she did not admit the thought that what 
the departed had done, or had arranged, could 
be wrong or could be altered. 

Eugene by great efforts managed to keep 
up the garden and the conservatory with two 
gardeners, and the Stables with two coach- 
men. And Marjf Pavlovna na'ively thought 
that she was sacrificing herself for her son 
and doing all a mother could do, by not com- 
plaining of the food which the old man-cook 
prepared, of the fa£t that the paths in the park 
were not all swept clean, and that instead of 
footmen they had only a boy. 

So, too, concerning this new debt, in which 
Eugene saw an almo^ crushing blow to all his 
undertaltings, Mary Pavlovna only saw an 
incident displaying Eugene’s noble nature. 
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Mary Pavlovna moreo\-er did not feel 
anxiety about Eugene's position, because she 
\vas confident that he would make a bnlli^t 
marriage uhich would put everythmg ngnt. 
And he could make a verj' brilliant marriage* 
she knew a dozen families who would be glad 
to give their daughters to him. And ^ she 
w ished to arrange the matter as soon as possible* 


IV 


E ugene himself dreamt of marriage, but 
not in the same way as his mother. The 
idea of using marriage as a means of putting 
his affairs in order was repulsive to him. He 
wished to marry honourably, for love. He 
observed the girls whom he met and those 
he knew, and compared himself with them, 
btit no decision had yet been taken. Mean- 
while contrary to his expedlations his relations 
with Stepanida continued, and even acquired 
the character of a settled affair. Eugene was 
so far from d ebauchery , it was so hard for; 
him secretly to do this thing which he felt 
to be bad, that he could not arrange these 
meetings himself, and even after the first one 
hoped not to see Stepanida again ; but It 
turned out that after some time the same 
restlessness (due, he believed, to that cause) again 
overcame Ifirn. And his re^essness this time 
was no longer impersonal, but suggested ju4l 
those same bright, black eyes, and that deep 
voice, saying, “ ever so long,” that same scent 
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of something fresh and ilrong, and that same 
full breaSl lifting the bib of her apron, and 
all this m that hazel and maple thicket, bathed 
in bnght sunlight 

Though he felt ashamed, he again approached 
Daniel And again a rendezvous tins fixed 
for midday, in die wood This time Eugene 
looked her o%cr more carefully, and everything' 
about her seemed aura£li\e He tned talking 
to her, and asked about her husband He 
really was Michael’s son, and Ined as a 
coachman in Moscow. 

“ Well, then, how is it >ou . . Eugene 
tvanted to ask how it was she was untrue to 
him. 

“^Vhat about ‘how is it’?” asked she. 
Evidently she was clever and quick-witted. 

'* Well, how IS it you come to me ? ” 

There now,” said she merrily. " I bet he 
goes on the spree there Why shouldn’t I ? ” 

^ Ewdcntly she , was putting on an air of 
sauciness and assurance And this seemed 
cfiamiing to Eugene. But all the same he 
did not himself fix a rendezvous with her. 
Even when she proposed that they should 
meet without the aid of Daniel, to whom she 
seemed not very well-disposed, Eugene did 
not consent. He hoped that thb meeting 
would be the la^l He liked her. Rethought 
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such intercourse was necessary for him and 
that there was nothing bad about it, but in 
.the depth of his soul there was a ^ricter judge, 
who did not approve of it and hoped that 
this woidd be the laft time, or if he did not 
hope that, at any rate did not wish to parti- 
cipate in arrangements to repeat it another 
time. ^ 

So the whole summer passed, during which 
they met a dozen times and always by Daniel’s 
help. It happened once that she could not be 
there because her husband had come home, 
and Daniel proposed another woman, but 
Eugene refused with disgu^. Then the hus- 
band went away, and the meetings continued 
as before, at firll through Daniel, but after- 
wards he simply fixed* the time and she came 
with another woman, Prokhorova — as it would 
not do for a peasantrwoman to go about alone. 

Once at the very time fixed for the rendezvous 
a family came to call on Mary Pavlovna, with 
the very girl she wished Eugene to marry, and 
it was impossible for Eugene to get away. As. 
soon as he could do so, he went out as though 
to the thrashing-floor, and round by the path 
to their meeting-place in the wood. She was 
not there, but at the accu^omed spot every- 
tliing within reach of one’s hand had been 
broken — ^the black alder, the hazel-twigs, and 
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even a young maple ihe thickness of a Aake. 
She had vraited, had become esdtcd and 
angry, and had skittishly left him a remem- 
brance. He \\‘aitcd, ^raited, and went to Daniel 
to ask him to call her for to-morrow. She 
came, and was ju£t as usual 

So the summer passed The meetings were 
alwaj'S arranged in the wood, and only once, 
when It grew towards autumn, in the shed that 
ilodd m her backyard 

It did not enter Eugene's head that these 
relations of his had any importance for him. 
About her he did not even think. He gave 
her money and nothing more At first he did 
not know and did not think that the affair 
was known and she xras emoed throughout 
the village, or that her relations took money 
from her and encouraged her, and that her 
conception of any sm in the matter had been 
quite obliterated by the influence of the money 
and her family’s approi'al. It seemed to her 
that if people envied her, then what she was 
' ^omg was good. 

“ It is simply necessary for one’s health,” 
thought Eugene. ‘‘ 1 grant it is not right, and 
though no one says anything, everybody, or 
many people, know of it. The woman who 
comes with her knows. And once she knows, 
she IS sure to have toJd others. But what’s to 
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be done ? I am adling badly,” thought Eugene, 
“ but what’s one to do ? Anyhow it is not 
for long.” 

What chiefly disturbed Eugene was the 
thought of the husband. At firil, for some 
reason, it seemed to him that the husband 
mu^l be a poor sort, and this, as it were, partly 
justified his conduct. But he saw the husband 
and was ^ruck : he was a fine fellow and 
smartly dressed, in no way a worse man, but 
surely better, than himself. At their next 
meeting he told her he had seen her husband 
and had been surprised to see that he was such 
a fine fellow. 

“ There’s not such another in the village,” 
said she proudly. 

This surprised Eugene. The thought of the 
husband tormented him ^ill more after that. 
He happened to be at Daniel’s one day and 
Daniel, having begun chatting, plainly said to 
him : 

“ And Michael, the other day, asked me : 
‘ Is it true that the mafter is living with my 
wife ? ’ I said I did not know. Anyv'ay, I 
said, better with the maSer than with a 
peasant.” 

“ Well, and what did he say ? ” 

“ He said, — Wait a bit. I’ll get to know, 
and I’lL give it her all the same.’ ” 
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Yes, if the husband returned to live here, 
I would gi\e her up,” thought Eugene. 

But the husband lived in town and for the 
present their intercourse continued. 

“ When ne«ssary, I will break it off, and 
there will be nothing left of it,” thought he. 

And this seemed to him certain, especially 
as dunng the whole summer many different 
things occupied him very fully : the ere£bon 
of the new farm-house, and the harvefl, and 
buildmg, and above all meeting the debts and 
selling the wafte land. AU these were affairs 
that completely absorbed him and on which 
he spent hts thoughts when he lay down and 
when he rose. AU that was rei life. His 
iotercourse-~he did not even call it conne^on 
-—with Stepanida was something qmte un- 
noticed. It is true that when the wish to see 
her arose, it came with such ^rength that he 
could think of nothing else. But this did not 
la^ long A meeting was arranged, and he 
again forgot her for a week or even for a month. 

In autumn Eugene often rode to torna, 
and there became friendly with the Annenskis. 
They had a daughter who had Just finished 
the In£htutc.* Aid then, to Mary Pavlovna’s 

• The IniUtute was a boatdiBg-^diool for the daughters 
of the nobility »ad genay, ia which great attention Was 
paid to the manners and accomplishments of the pupils. 
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great grief, it happened that Eugene, as she 
expressed it, “ cheapened himself,” — ^by falling 
in love with Liza Annenskaya and proposing 
to her. 

From that time the relations with Stepanida 
ceased. 



V 


I T js impossible to cxpiain why Eugene 
chose Liza Anncnslap, as it Js nev^ 
possible to explain why a man chooses this 
and not that woman There were many 
reasons — positive and negative. One reason 
nns that she* was not a very rich heiress such 
as his mother sought for him, another that 
she was naive and to be pitied in her relations 
with her mother, then there was the faft that 
she ivas not a beauty who attracted general 
attention to herself, but yet was not bad 
looking The chief reason ivax tluit his 
acquaintance with her began at the time when 
■Eugene was ripe for pumage He fell in love 
because he knew that he would many. 

Liza Annenskaya \vas at firit merely pleasing 
to Eugene, but when he decided to make her 
his wife, his feelings for her became much 
Stronger He felt that he tvas in love. 

Liza w-as tall, slender, and long. Every- 
thing about her was long ; her face, and her 
nose — not prominently but downwards — and 
her fingers, and her feet. The colour of her 
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face was verj' delicate, yellowish white and 
delicately pink ; her hair was long, light brown, 
soft, curly, and she had beautiful, clear, mild, 
confiding eyes. Those eyes especially struck 
Eugene. And when he thought of Liza he 
always saw tliose clear, mild, confiding eyes. 

Such was she physically ; spiritually he 
knew nothing of her, but only saw tliose eyes. 
And those eyes seemed to tell him all he 
needed to know. The meaning of those e 3 'es 
was this : 

While ^ill in the In^tute, when she was 
fifteen, Liza used continually to fall in love 
with all attraflive men and was animated and 
happy only when she was in love. After 
leaving the In^itute she continued to fall in 
love, in ju^ the same way, with all the young 
men she met, and of course fell in love with 
Eugene as soon as she made his acquaintance. 
It was this being in love which gave her eyes 
that particular expression which so captivated 
Eugene, Already that winter she had been, at 
one and the same time, in love with t\vo young 
men, and blushed and became excited not 
only when they entered the room but when- 
ever their names were mentioned. But after- 
wards, when her mother liinted to her that 
Irtenev seemed to have serious intentions, her 
love for him increased so that she became 
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almost indifferent to the two pre\'ious attrac- 
tions, and ^\hen Irtenev began to come to 
their balls and parties* and danced wi& her 
more than with others and evidently only 
Wished to knon whether she Joi'cd him, her 
love for him became painful. She dreamed of 
htm in her sleep and seemed to see him when 
she was awake in a dark room, and ei'cryone 
else vamshed from her mind But when he 
proposed and they were formally engaged, and 
when they had kissed one another and were a 
betrothed couple, then she had no thoughts 
but of him, no desire but to be with him, to 
love him, and to be loved by him. She was 
also proud of him and felt emotional about 
him and herself and her love, and quite 
melted and felt faint from love of him 
The more be got to know her the more he 
loved her He had not at all expedled to find 
Such love, and it ftrengthened his own feeling 
ftiU more. 



T owards spring he went to his eilate 
at Semenovskoe to have a look at it and 
to give dire£tions about the management, and 
especially about the house which v'as being 
done up for his wedding. 

Mary Pavlovna v^s dissatisfied with her 
son’s ^oice, not only because tJie match was 
not as brilliant as it might have been, but also 
because she did not like Vaiv^ara Alexeevna, 
his future mother-in-law. Whether she was 
good-natured or not she did not know and 
could not decide, but that she was not well- 
bred, not comme il jaiit, “ not a' lady ” as 
Mary Pavlovna said to herself, — ^she saw from 
their firft acquaintance, and this distressed 
her ; distressed her because she .was accus- 
tomed to value breeding and knew that Eugene 
was sensitive to it, and she foresaw that he 
would suffer much annoyance on this account. 
But she liked the girl. Liked her chiefly 
because Eugene did. One coxild not help 
loving her. And Mary Pavlovna was quite 
sincerely ready to do so. 

Eugene found his mother confuted and in 

39 
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good spints She was getting everything 
Araight m the bouse and prepanng to go auay 
herself as soon as he brought hts young vv^e. 
Eugene persuaded her to flay’ for the liroe 
being, and the future remamed undcaded. 

In the evening after tea Mary Pavlovna 
played patience as usual. Eugene sat by, 
helping her This vvas the hour of their mofl 
intimate talks Having finished one game of 
patience and while prepanng to begin another, 
rtlary Pavlovna looked up at Eugene and, wntb 
3 little hesitation, began thus . 

“ 1 wanted to tcU you. Jcnya,~of course I 
do not know, but in general I wanted to 
suggefl to you that before your wedding it is 
absolutely necessary to have fimshed with all 
your bachelor affurs, so that nothing may 
diilurb either you or your wife God forbid 
that It should. You underfland me ? ” 

And indeed Eugene at once underflood that 
Mary Pav’lovna was hinting at his relations 
with Stepanida which had ended in the pre- 
vious autumn , and that she attributed much 
mote importance to those relations than they 
desen cd, as single women always do Eugene 
blushed, and not from shame so much as 
from \ exation that good-natured Marv Pavlovna 
w'as bothenng— out of affefbon no doubt — 
but fljJl was bothenng about matters that were 
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not her business and that she did not and 
could not understand. He answered that he 
had nothing that needed concealment, and 
that he had always conduced himself so that 
there should be nothing to hinder his marr)dng. 

“ Well, dear, that is excellent. Only, Jenya, 
don’t be vexed with me,” said Mary Pavlovna, 
in confusion. 

But Eugene saw that she had not finished 
and had not said what she wanted to. So it 
appeared when a little later she began to tell 
him of how, in his absence, she had been asked 
to Stand godmother at . . . the Pechnikovs. 

Eugene flushed now, not vftli vexation or 
shame, but with some Strange consciousness 
of the importance of what was about to be 
told him — an involuntar}^ consciousness quite 
at variance \vith his conclusions. And what 
he expedted happened. Mary Pavlovna, as if 
merely b}' way of conversation, mentioned that 
this year only boys were being bom, — evidently 
a sign of a coming w'ar. Both at the Vasins 
and the Pechnikovs the yoimg wife had a 
firSt child — at each house a boy. Mary 
Pavlovna wanted to say this casually, but she 
herself felt ashamed when she saw the colom: 
mount to her son’s face and saw him ner- 
vously removing, tapping, and replacing his 
pince-nez and hurriedly lighting a cigarette . She 
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became silent. He too was silent and could not 
thinkhowtobreakthat silence. Soth^ both un- 
derstood that they had understood one another. 

“ Yes, the chief thing is that there should be 
justice and no fa\*ounusin in the \Tllagc,— as 
under your grandfather ” 

“ Mamma,” — said Eugene suddenly, — I 
know why you are saynng this. You tove no 
need to be isturbed My future faimly-life is 
so sacred to me that I should not infringe it 
in any case And as to what occurred in my 
bachelor days, that is quite ended. I never 
formed any union and no one has any claims 
on me ” 

** Well. 1 am glad,” said his mother. ” I 
know how noble your feelings arc ” 

Eugene accepted his mother’s words as a 
tribute due to him, and did not reply. 

Next day he drove to tmvn thinking of his 
fiancee and of anything in the world except of 
Stepanida But, as if purposely to remind 
him, on approaching the church he met people 
walking and dnving back from it. He met 
old Matvey with Simon, some lads and girls, 
and then two women, one elderly, the other 
smartly dressed with a bright red kerchief, 
who seemed fanuhar. The woman was walk- 
ing lightly, boldly, carrying a child in her 
arms He came up to them, the elder woman 
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bowed, stopping in the old-fashioned way, but 
the young woman with the child only bent 
her head, and from under the kerchief gleamed 
familiar, merry, smiling eyes. 

Yes, this was she, but all was over and it 
was no use looking at her : “ and the child 
may be mine,” flashed through his mind. 
No, what nonsense ! There was her husband, 
she used to see him. He did not even con- 
sider the matter further, so settled in his mind 
was it that it had been necessary for his 
health, — ^he had paid her money and there was 
no more to be said ; there was, there had 
been, and there could be, no question of any 
union between them. It was not that he 
Rifled the voice of conscience, no — his con- 
science simply said nothing to him. And 
he thought no more about her after the con- 
versation with his mother and after this meeting. 
Nor did he meet her again. 

Eugene was married in town the week 
after Easter, and left at once with his young 
wife for his country eftate. The house had 
been arranged as usual for a young' couple. 
Mary Pavlovna wished to leave, but Eugene 
and ftill more Wrongly Liza begged her to 
remain, and she only moved into a detached 
wing of the house. 

And so a new life began for Eugene. 



YII 


T he firA 5 ear of h>s marriage was a hard 
one for Eugene It was hard because 
affairs he had maruged to put off during the 
time of his courtship now, after his mamage, 
all came upon him at once. 

To escape from debts was impossible. An 
outljmg part of the cAatc was sold and the 
moA pressing obligations met, but others 
remained, and he had no money The eAate 
yielded a good revenue, but he had had to 
send paj-ments to his brother, and to spend 
on his own. mamage, so that there was no 
ready money and the fadlory could not carry on 
and would lia\ c to be clost^ down The only 
way of escape was to use his wife’s money. 
Li2a, having realized her husband’s position, 
insiAed on this herself Eugene agreed, but 
only on condition that he should give her a 
mortgage on half his cAate ; and this he did 
Of course it was not for the sate of his wife, 
who felt offended at it, but to appease his 
mother-in-law 

These affairs, with various flufhiations of 
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success and failure, helped to poison Eugene’s 
life that year. Another thing was his 
wife’s ill-healtli. That same fir^ year, seven 
months after their marriage, in autumn, a 
misfortune befell Liza. She drove out to 
meet her husband who was returning from 
town ; the quiet horse became ratlier- playful, 
and she was frightened and jumped out. 
Her jump was comparatively fortunate — she 
might have been caught by the wheel — but 
she was pregnant, and that same night the 
pains began and she had a miscarriage from 
which she was long in recovering. The loss 
of the expedled child and his wife’s illness, 
together with the disorder in his affairs, and 
above all the presence of his mother-in-law, 
who arrived as soon as Liza fell ill — all this 
together made the year ^lUl harder for Eugene. 

But notsvith^landing these difficult circum- 
stances, towards the end of the firSl year 
Eugene felt very well. FirSt of all his cherished 
hope of restoring his fallen fortune and renew- 
ing his grandfather’s way of life in a new form, 
was approaching accomplishment, though 
, slowly and with difficulty. There was no 
longer any que^ion of having to sell the whole 
estate to meet the debts. The chief eState, 
though transferred to his wife’s name, was 
■ saved, and if only the beet crop succeeded 
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and the price kept up, by next year his 

position of Vi-ant and ftrcss might be replaced 

by one of complete prosperity . That tvas one 

thing 

Another that howe^c^ much he had 
expected from his wife, he had never expe£lcd 
to find in her what he actually found. It 
was not what he had expeitcd, but it 'ivas 
much better Emotion, raptures .oj^ lo^'e — 
though he tned to produce them — did not 
take place or were very slight, but sometiung 
quite different appeared, namely, that he was 
not merely more cheerful and happier but that 
it became easier to live. He did not know 
why this should be so, but it was. 

It happened because immediately after the 
marriage she decided that Eugene Irtenev was 
superior to, wiser, purer, and nobler than, 
anyone else in the world, and therefore it was 
right for everyone to serve him and do what 
would please him ; but as it ivas impossible 
to make everyone do tWs, she to the limit of 
her flrcngth muff do it herself. So she did ; 
and therefore all her strength of mind w’as 
dite£ted towards learning and guessing what 
he liked, and then doing juft that, whatever it 
was and however difficult it might be. 

She had the gift which furnishes the 
delight of mtercourse with a loving woman : 
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thanks to her love of her husband she pene- 
trated into his soul. She knew — better it 
seemed to him tlian he himself — ^his every 
^te, and every shade of his feeling, and she 
behaved corresponding^, and therefore never 
hurt his feelings, but always lessened his 
digresses and ^rengthened his joys. And she 
underwood not only his feelings but also his 
joys. Things quite foreign to her — concerning 
the farming, the fadlory, or the appraisement 
of others, she immediately underwood so that 
she could not merely converse with him, but 
could often, as he himself said, be a useful 
and irreplaceable counsellor. She regarded 
affairs and people, and everything in the 
world, only through his eyes. She loved 
her mother, but having seen that Eugene dis- 
liked his mother-in-law’s interference in their 
life she immediately took her husband’s side, 
and did so with such decision that he had to 
re^lrain her. 

Besides all this she had very much ta^e, 
tadl, and above all, peacefulness. All that 
she did, she did imnoticed ; only the results 
of what she did were observable, namely, 
that always and in everything there was 
cleanliness, order, and elegance. Liza had at 
once underilood in what her husband’s ideal 
of life consi^ed, and she tried to attain, and 
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in the arrangement and order of the house did 
attain, i\hat he ttanted. Children, it is true, 
were lacking, but there was hope of this also. 
In winter she went to Petersburg to see a 
spcciali^, and he assured them that she tvas 
quite well and could have children. 

And this desire was accomplished. By the 
end of the 5 car she was again pregnant. 

The one thing that threatened, not to say 
poisoned, their happiness was her jealousy ; a 
jcalousi she retrained and did not exhibit, 
but from which she often suffered Not only 
might Eugene not lo\c anyone— because there 
tras not a woman on eartli worthy of him (as 
to whether she herself was worthy or not, she 
never asked herself), — but not a single woman 
might, therefore, dare to love lum 
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T hey lived thus : he rose, as he always 
had done, early, and went to see to the 
farm or the fadlor}', where work was going on, 
or sometimes to the fields. Towards ten 
o’clock he would come back to his coffee : 
they had it on the verandah, Mary Pavlovna, 
an uncle who lived with them, and Liza. 
After a conversation which was often very 
animated while they drank their coffee, they 
dispersed till dinner-time. At two o’clock they 
dined and then went for a walk, or a drive. 
In the evening when he returned from his 
office they drank their evening tea, and 
sometimes he read aloud while she worked, or 
when there were gue^s they had music or 
talked. When he went away on business he 
wrote to his wife, and received letters from 
her, every day. Sometimes she accompanied 
him, and then they were particularly merry. 
On his name-day and on hers gue^s assembled, 
and it was pleasant to him to see how well she 
managed to arrange things so that it was 
pleasant for everybody. He saw, and heard 

4 ^ 
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also, that they all admired her, the young, 
agreeable hoiless, and he loved her Shll more 
for this 

All \\ent excellently. She bore her preg- 
nancy easily, and though they %vcre afraid, they 
both began making plans as to how they 
would bring the child up. The sy^lem of 
education and the arrangements were all 
decided by Eugene, and her only wish was 
obediently to carry out his desires Eugene 
on hxs part read up medical works, and intended 
to bring the child up according to all the 
precept of science She, of course, agreed to 
oerjthing and made preparations, maUng 
warm and also cool “ envelopes,” » and cre- 
panng a cradle Thus the second j’car of 
their marriage arrived, and the second spring. 



I T was juft before Trinity Sunday. Liza 
was in her fifth month, and, though careful, 
she was brisk and active. Both the mothers, 
his and hers, were living in the house, but 
under pretext of watching and safeguarding 
her only upset her by their tiffs. Eugene 
was specially engrossed with a new experiment 
for the cultivation of sugar-beet on a large 
scale. 

Juft before Trinity Liza decided that it 
was necessary to have a thorough house- 
cleaning, as it had not been done since Eafter, 
and she hired two women by the day, to help 
the servants wash the floors and windows, 
beat the furniture and the carpets, and put 
covers on them. The women came early in 
the morning, heated the coppers, and set to 
work. One of the two was Stepanida, who 
had juft weaned her baby boy. Through 
the office-clerk — ^whom she now carried on 
with — she had begged for the job of washing 
the floors. She wanted to have a good look 
at the new miftress. Stepanida was living by 
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herself, as formerly, her husband being away, 
and she was up to tncks, as she had formerly 
been“fir£l 'with olf" Daniel (who had once 
caught her taking some logs of firewood), 
afterwards mth the mailer, and now with the 
young clerk She was not concermng herself 
any longer about her mailer. He has a 
wife now,” she thought But it would be 
good to ha\e a look at the lady and at her 
eilabhshment folk said it was well arranged 
Eugene had not seen her since he had met 
her with the child Having a baby to attend 
to she had not been going out to work, and he 
seldom walked through the village. That 
morning, on the eve of Tnmty Sunday, Eugene 
rose at five o’clock and rode to the f^ow 
land which was to be sprinkled with phos- 
phates, and he left the house before the women 
were about it, and while they were ilill engaged 
lighting the copper fires. 

Merry’, contented, and hungry, Eugene re- 
turned to breakfail He dismounted from his 
mare at the gate and handed her over to the 
g^dener. Flicking the high grass with his 
wmp and repeating, as one often does, a 
p^^ he had juil Uttered, he walked tow’ards 
me house The phrase he repeated was: 

phosphates juih{y*’^what or to whom he 
neither knew nor refiedled. 
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They were beating a carpet on the grass. 
The furniture had been brought out. 

“ There now ! What a house-cleaning Liza 
has undertaken ! . . . Phosphates justify. . . . 
What a manageress she is ! A manageress ! 
Yes, a manageress,” said he to himself, vividly 
imagining her in her white wrapper and with 
her smiling joyful face, as it nearly always 
was when he looked at her. “ Yes, I must 
change my boots, or else ‘ phosphates ju^ify,’ 
that is, smell of manure, and the manageress 
is in such a condition. Why ‘ in such a 
condition ’ ? Because a new little Irtenev is 
growing there inside her,” he thought. “ Yes, 
phosphates justify,” and smiling at his thoughts 
he put his hand to the door of his room. 

But he had not time to push the door before 
it opened of itself and he met, face to face, a 
woman coming towards him carrjnng a pail, 
barefoot, and with sleeves turned up high. 
He stepped aside to let her pass, she too 
stepped aside, adjusting her kerchief with a wet 
hand. 

“ Go on, go on, I won’t go there, if 5fou . • .” 
began Eugene and, suddenly, recognizing her, 
flopped. 

She glanced merrily at him with smiling 
eyes, and pulling down her skirt went out by 
the door. 
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“ What nonsense ! ... It is impossible,” 
said Eugene to himself, frowning and wa^ng 
his hand as though to get rid of a fly, dis- 
pleased at having noticed her. He ivas vexed 
that he had noticed her and yet he could not 
take his eyes from her flrong body, sivajcd 
by the agile ftndea of her bare feet, or from 
her arms, shoulders, and the pleasing folds^ of 
her shirt and handsome skirt, tucked up high 
above her white calves. 

“ But why am 1 looking ? ” said he to 
himself, loMcnng hts eyes so as not to sec her. 
** But anyhow 1 mu£l go in to get some other 
boots ” And he turned back to go into his 
own room, but had not gone five flcps before, 
without knowing why or wherefore, he again 
glanced round to have another look at her. 
She was jult going round the comer and also 
glanced at him 

" Ah, what am 1 doing I ” said he to himself. 
“ She may think ... It is even certain that 
she already does think . , 

He entered his damp room Another woman, 
an old and skmny one, -was there, and was 
ftill washing it. Eugene passed on tiptoe 
across the floor wet wth dirty water to the 
wall where his boots ftood, and he was about 
to leave the room, when the woman herself 
went out. 
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“ This one has gone and the other, Stepanida, 
will come here alone,” someone within him 
began to refledt. 

“ My God, what am I thinking of and 
what am I doing ! ” He seized his boots and 
ran out with them into the hall, put them on 
there, brushed himself, and went out on to 
the verandah where both the mammas were 
already drinking coffee. Liza had evidently 
been expedling him and came on to the 
verandah through another door at the same 
time. 

“ My God ! If she, who considers me so 
honourable, pure, and innocent, — if she only 
knew ! ” — thought he. 

Liza, as usual, met him with shining face. 
But to-day somehow she seemed to him 
particularly pale, yellow, long, and weak. 



X 


D UIUNO coffee, as often happened, a 
peculiarly fenuntne kind of conversation 
went on which had no logical sequence, but 
which evidently was conne€led in. some way for 
It went on urunterruptedly. 

The two old ladies were pm-pricUng one 
another, and Liza was skilfully manceuvring 
between them 

“I am 80 \exed that we had not finished 
ivashing your room before you got back,” 
she said to her husband. ‘‘ But I do so Nvant 
to get everything arranged ” 

“ Well, did you sleep well after I got up ? ” 

” Yes, I slept well, and I feel well ” 

” How can a woman be well in her condi- 
tion during this intolerable heat, when her 
windows face the sun,” said Varvara Alexeevna, 
her mother “ And they have no venetian- 
blinds or awTungs 1 always had awnings.” 

” But you know we are in the shade after 
ten o’clo^,” said Mary Pavlovna. 

“ That’s what causes fever , it comes of damp- 
ness,” said Varvara Alexeevna, not noticmg 
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that what she was saying did not agree with 
what she had just said. “ My do6lor alwaj^s 
says that it is impossible to diagnose an 
illness unless one know^s the patient. And 
he certainly knows, for he is the leading 
physician and w'e pay him a hundred rubles a 
visit. My late husband did not believe in 
doftors, but he did not grudge me an}thing.” 

“ How can a man grudge anything to a 
woman when perhaps her life and the child’s 
depend ...” 

“Yes, when she has means, a wife need not 
depend on her husband. A good wife sub- 
mits to her husband,” said Varvara Alexeevna, 
— “ only Liza is too weak after her illness.” 

“ Oh no, mamma, I feel quite w'ell. But 
why have they not brought you any boiled 
cream ? ” 

“ I don’t want any. I can do with raw 
cream.” 

“ I offered some to Varvara Alexeenva, but 
she declined,” said Mary Pavlovna, as if 
justifying herself. 

“ No, I don’t want any to-day.” And as if 
to terminate an unpleasant conversation and 
yield magnanimously, Varvara Alexeevna turned 
to Eugene and said : “ Well, and have you 
sprinkled the phosphates ? ” 

Liza ran to fetch the cream. 
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“ But I don’t ^^•ant it. I don’t vs'ant it.” 

” Liza, Liza, go gently,” — said Maty Pavlovna. 

“ Such rapid movements do her harm ” 

Nothing docs harm, if one’s mind is^ at 
peace,” said Varvara Alexeevna as if referring 
to something, though she knew that there v?as 
nothing that her trords could refer to- 

Liza retmmed vnih (he cream, Eugene drank 
his coffee and hilened morosely. He was 
accuilomed to these conversations, but to-day 
he was particularly annoyed by its lack of 
sense He wanted to think over what had 
happened to him, but this chatter dHlurbed 
him. Having finished her coffee Varvara 
Alexeevna went away in a bad humour. 

Eugene, and Mary Pavlovna flayed behind, 
and their conversation was simple and pleasant. 
But Liza, bang sensitive, at once noticed that 
something was tormenting Eugene, and she 
asked him whether anytlung unpleasant had 
happened. He was not prepaid for this 
queflion, and hesitated a Utile before replying 
that there had been nothing unpleasant. And 
this reply made Liza think all the more ; that 
something was tormenting, and greatly torment- 
ing, him was as evident to her as the fafl that 
a fly' had fallen into the milk, y’ct he did not 
spe^ of It \Vbat could it be ? 



XI 


A FTER breakfa^ they all dispersed. Eugene 
as usual went to his ^dy. He did not 
begin reading or \vriting his letters, but sat 
smoking one cigarette after another and think- 
ing. He was terribly surprised and di^rbed 
by the expedled recrudescence within him 
of the bad feeling from which he had thought 
himself free since his marriage. Since then 
he had not once experienced that feeling, 
either for her — ^the woman he had known-^r 
for any other woman except his wife. He had 
often felt glad of this emancipation, and now 
suddenly a chance meeting, seemingly so xmim- 
portant, revealed to him the fadl that he vras 
not free. What now tormented him was not 
that he was yielding to that feeling and desired 
her — ^he did not dream of so doing — ^but that 
the feeling was awake within him and he had 
to be on his guard againil it. He had no 
doubt but that he would suppress it. 

He had a letter to answer jand a paper to 
write. He sat down at his writing-table and 
began to work. Having finished it and quite 

• i9 ' 
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forgotten \\hat had difturbed hlna> he went 
out to go to the £tablM And again as ill- 
luck would have it, either by unfortunate 
chance or intentionally, as soon as he stepped 
from the porch, a red skirt and red kerchief 
appeared from round the comer, and she M'ent 
pa^t him swinging her arms and swajung her 
body She not only went pail him, but on 
passing him ran, as if playfully, to overtake her 

fcllow-servant.S *'» 

Again the bnght imd-day, the nettles, the 
back of Darnel's hut, and in the shade of the 
plane-trees her smiling face biting some leaves, 
rose m his imagination 

" No, it 13 impossible to let matters con- 
tinue so,” he said to himself, and waitmg till 
the women liad passed out of sight he went to 
the ofiice 

It was juil the dmner-hour and he hoped 
to find the ileiwird iliU there. So it hap- 
pened The ilcward was juil waking up from 
his after-dinner nap Standing m the office, 
ilretchmg himself and yawning, he was looking 
at the herdsman who was tcUmg him something. 

“ Vasili Nikolaich ! ” said Eugene to the 
ileivard 

“ What IS your pleasure ? " 

‘ I want to speak to you.” 

, ” ^Vhat is your pleasure ? ” 
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“ Ju^ finish what you are sa)ring.” 

“ Aren’t you going to bring it in ? ” said 
Vasili Nikolaich to the herdsman. 

“ It’s heavy, Vasili Nikolaich.” 

“ What is it ? ” asked Eugene. 

“ Why, a cow has calved in the meadow. 
Well, all right. I’ll order them to harness a 
horse at once. Tell Nicholas Lysukh to get 
out the dray cart.” 

The herdsman went out. 

“ Do you know,” began Eugene, flushing 
and conscious that he was 'doing so, “do you 
know, Vasili Nikolaich, while I was a bachelor 
I went off the track a bit. . . .You may have 
heard ...” 

Vasili Nikolaich vdth smiling eyes and 
evidently sorry for his ma^er, said : “ Is it 
about Stepanida ? ” 

“ Why, yes. Look here. Please, please do 
not engage her to help in the house. You 
imderftand, it is very awkward for me . .” 

“ Yes, it mu^t have been Vanya, the clerk, 
who arranged it.” 

“ Yes, please. . . . Well, and hadn’t the re^t 
of the phosphates better be strewn ? ” said 
Eugene, to hide his confusion. 

“ Yes, I am ju^t going to see to it.” 

So it ended. And Eugene cahned do^vn, 
hoping that as he had lived for a year without ' 
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seeing her, so things would go on now. 
“ Besides, VasiU Nikolaich wll speak to I\'an 
the clerk , Ivan wli speak to her, and she will 
undeiiland that I don’t want it,” said Eugene 
to himself, and he was glad that he had forced 
himself to speak to Vasili Nikolaich, hard as it 
had been to do so 

” Yes, It IS better, better, than that feeling of 
doubt, that feeling of shame.” He shuddered 
at the mere remembrance of his sm m thought. 
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T he moral effort he had made to overcome 
his shame and speak to Vasili Nikolaich, 
tranquillized Eugene. It seemed to him that 
the matter was all over now. Liza at once 
noticed that he was quite calm, and even happier 
than usual. “ No doubt he was upset by our 
mothers pin-pricking one another. It really is 
disagreeable, especially for him who is so 
sensitive and noble, always to hear such 
unfriendly and ill-mannered insinuations,” 
thought she. 

The next day was Trinity Sunday. The 
weather was beautiful, and the peasant-women, 
according to cufrom, on their way into the 
woods to plait wreaths, came to the land- 
owner’s home and began to sing and dance. 
Mary Pavlovna and Varvara Alexeevna came 
out on to the porch in smart clothes, carrying 
sunshades, and went up to the ring of singers. 
With them, in a jacket of Chinese silk, came 
out the imcle, a flabby libertine and drunkard, 
who was living that summer with Eugene. 

As usual there was a bright, many-coloured 
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ring of young ^\omen and girls, the centre of 
everything, and aroftnd these from different 
sides like attendant planets that had detached 
themselves and were circling round, vent 
girls hand in hand, milling in their new print 
gowns , young lads giggling and running back- 
wards and forwards ^ter one another; full- 
grown lads in dark blue or black coats and 
caps and ivith red shins, who unceasingly spat 
out sunflower-seed shells ; and the domc^ic 
servants or other outsiders watching the dance- 
arcle from aside Both the old ladies went 
dose up to the ring, and Liza accompanied 
them in a light blue dress, intb light blue 
nbbons on her head, and with wide sleetes 
under which her long white arms and angular 
elbows were visible 


Eugene did not irish to come out, but it 
was ndiwlous to hide, and he too came out 
on m the porch smoking a agarette, bowed 
to the iMn and lads, and talked with one of 
tnem J^e women meanwhile shouted a dance- 
song with al] the^ might, snapping their 
fingers, cUppmg their hands, and dancing 

«>'= ttiafler,” said a 
yomgSter, cinning up ,o Eugene’s wife who 

? 1!“^ 1-“ ““stl Eugene 

to looh at the dance and at one of the n-oScn 

dancerawhopamcularippleasedher. ThW^ 
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Stepanida. She wore a yellow skirt, a vel- 
veteen sleeveless jacket and a silk kerchief, and 
was broad, energetic, ruddy, and merry. No 
doubt she danced well. He saw nothing. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he, removing and replacing 
his pince-nez. “ Yes, yes,” repeated he. “ So 
it seems I cannot be rid of her,” he thought. 

He did not look at her as he was afraid of 
her attradlion, and juft on that account what 
his passing glance caught of her seemed to 
him especially attraftive. Besides this he saw 
by her sparkling look that she saw him and 
saw that he admired her. He ftood there as 
long as propriety demanded, and seeing that 
Varvara Alexeevna had called her, senselessly 
and insincerely, “ my dear,” and was talking to 
her, he turned aside and went away. 

He went into the house. He retired in 
order not to see her, but on reaching the 
upper ftory, without knowing how or why, he 
approached the window, and' as long as the 
women remained at the porch he ftood there 
and looked and looked at her, feafting his 
eyes on her. 

He, ran, while there was no one to see lum, 
and then went with quiet fteps on to the 
verandah, and from there, smoking a cigarette 
and as if going for a stroll, he passed through 
the garden ,and followed the diredhon she had 

5 
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taken. He had not gone two ^Icps along the 
alley before he noticed behind the trees a 
veheteen sleeveless jacket, with a pink and 
yellow skirt and a red kerchief. She was 
going somewhere with another woman. “ Where 

are they going ? ” 

And suddenly a terrible desire scorched him, 
as though a hand were seizing his heart. As if 
by someone else’s wish he looked round and 
went towards her. 


Eugene Ivantch, Eugene l\*anich I I have 
rome to see your honour,” said a ^’oice behind 
him, and Eugene, seeing old Samokhin, who 
digging a weU for him, roused himself 
and, turning quickly round, went to meet 
S^okhin. \Vhile speaking with him he turned 
SI ewa}*s and saw that she and the woman who 
^ went down tlie slope, ewdently 
to the well, or making an excuse qf the weU, 
® htUe while, ran 

oacic to the dance-arde. 
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A fter talking to Samokhln, Eugene re- 
turned to tlie house as depressed as if 
he had committed a crime. In the firft place 
she had understood him, believed that he 
wanted to see her, and desired it herself. 
Secondly, that other woman, Anna Prokhorova, 
evidently knew of it. 

Above all, he felt that he was conquered, 
that he was not master of his own will but 
that there was another power moving him, that 
he had been saved only by good fortune, 
and that, if not to-day, to-morrow or a day 
later, he would perish all the same. 

“ Yes, perish,” he did not understand it 
otherwise : to be unfaithful to his young and 
loving wife with a peasant woman in the 
village, in the sight of everyone, — ^what was it 
but to perish, perish utterly, so that it would 
be impossible to live ? No, something must 
be done. 

“ My God, my God I What am I to do ? 
Can it be that I shall perish like this ? ” said 
he to himself. “ Is it not possible to do 
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anjthing ? Yet something mnSl be 


mcuinig louj*- 7 . . If 

not think about her"-he hiTO^ 

“ Do not think I ” and immediately he bc^ 
thinking and seeing her before him, and seeing 
also the shade of the plane tree. , 

He remembered havmg 
who, to avoid the temptation he felt 
woman on whom he had to lay his ^ 
heal her, thruil his other hand into a brazier 
and burnt his fingers He called Aat to 
Yes, I am ready to bum my 
than to perish” He looked round to masc 
sure that there tvas no one in the room, 
a candle, and put a finger into the narn 
** There now think about her,” he saia_ 
himself ironicaJlj. It hurt him and he witli- 
drew his smoke-ilained finger, threw 
the match, and laughed at himself. 
nonsense! That >vas not what had to be 
done But it was necessary to do someAing, 
to avoid seeing her — either to go away himself 
or to send her away Yes, — send her away. 
Offer her husband money to remove to town, 
or to another %nUage People would hear of it 
and would talk about it Well, what of that ? 
At any rate it was better than this danger. 
" Yes, that muit be done,” he said to himself ; 


and at the very time he was looking at her 
without movmg his ^es. " \Vhere is she 
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going ? ” he suddenly asked himself. She, as 
it seemed to him, had seen him at tlie window 
and now, having glanced at him and taken 
another woman by the hand, was going towards 
the garden swinging her arm briskly. With- 
out knowing why or wherefore, merely in 
accord with what he had been thinking, he 
went to the office. 

Vasili Nikolaich in holiday co^ume and 
with oUed hair was sitting at tea with his 
wife and a gue^ who was wearing an oriental 
kerchief. 

“ I want a word with you, Vasili Nikolaich ! ” 

“ Please say what you want to. We have 
finished tea.” 

“ No, I’d rather you came out with me.” 

“ Dire< 5 lly ; only let me get my cap. Tanya, 
put out the samovar,” — said Vasili Nikolaich, 
stepping outside cheerfully. 

It seemed to Eugene that Vasili had been 
drinking, but what was to be done ? It might 
be all the better — he would sympathize with ■ 
him in his difficulties the more readily. 

“ I have come again to speak about that 
same matter,’ Vasili Nikolaich,” said Eugene, 

, — about that woman.” 

“Well, what of her? I told them not to 
take her agam on any account.” 

“ No, I have been thinking in general, and 
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this js %vhat I wanted to ta&e jour advjce 
about. Isn’t it possible to get them airay, to 
send the whole family away ? ” 

" Where can they be sent ? *' said Vasili, 
disapprovingly and ironically as it seemed to 
Eugene. 

“ Well, I thought of gi\ing them money, or 
e\en some land in Kolto\*ski, — so that she 
should not he here.” 

” But how can they be sent away ? Where 
is he to go — torn up from his roots ? And 
why should jou do it? What harm can she 
do j*ou ? ” 

” /A, Vasili Kikolaich, j'ou muA underhand 
that it would be dreadful for my wife to hear 
of it ” ^ 


” But who will tell her ? ” 

How can I hvc with this dread ? The 
whole thing is very painful for me.” 

''hy should you distress your- 
\ pafl— out with his 

^e Who IS not a sinner before God and to 
blame before the Tsar, as the saving is ? ” 
r 4 H “ \'ouId,be' better to get 

band ? speak' to the hus- 

““ ®P<=iKiie 1 Eh. Euchis 
« *e 4-th you ? It ts 

^ fcniutten All soJ of thiltss 
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happen. Who is there that would now say 
anything bad of you ? Everybody sees you.” 

“ But all the same go and have a talk with 
him.” 

“ All right, I will speak to him.” 

Though he knew that notlung would come 
of it, this talk somewhat calmed Eugene. 
Above all, it made liim feel that through 
excitement he had been exaggerating the danger. 

Had he gone to meet her by appointment ? 
It was impossible. He had simply gone to 
^roll in the garden and she had happened to 
run out at the same time. 



XIV 


A fter dinner that verj’ Triiuty Sunday 
Liza while walking from the garden to 
the meadow, where her husband wanted to 
show her the clo^ er, took a false ilep and fell 
when crossing a htUe ditch. She fell gently, 
on her side , but she gave an esclacoation, 
and her husband saw an expression in her 
face not onlj of fear but of pain He >visbcd 
to help her up, but she motioned him a^ray 
^vlth her hand 

“ No, wait a bit, Eugene,” she said, tvith a 
weak smile, and as it seemed to him, she 
looked up guiltily ” RIy foot only ga^-e way 
under me ” 

” There, I ahvays say," remarked Van-ara 
AlcxcoTia, “ can anyone m her condition 
po^^ibly jump os'er ditches ? ” 

“But no, mamma, it is allTright 1 shall 
get up direaiy” With her husband’s help 
she id get up, but immediately turned pale, 
and her face showed fear. 

Yes, I am not well,” and she wluspcred 
somethmg to her mother. 
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“ Oh, my God, what have you done ! I 
said you ought not to go there,” — cried Varvara 
Alexeevna. “ Wait, — I will call the servants. 
She muil not walk. She mu^l be carried ! ” 

“ Don’t be afraid, Liza, I will carry you,” 
said Eugene, putting his left arm round her. 
“ Hold me by the neck. Like that.” And 
looping down he put his right arm under her 
knees and lifted her. He could never after- ; 
wards forget the suffering and yet beatific 
expression of her face. 

“ I am too heavy for you, dear,” — she said 
with a smile. “ Mamma is running, tell her ! ” 
And she bent towards him and kissed him. 
She evidently wanted her mother to see how 
he was carrying her. 

Eugene shouted to Varvara Alexeevna not 
to hurry, and that he would carry Liza home. 
Varvara Alexeevna topped and began to shout 
^lill louder. 

“ You will drop her, you’ll be sure to drop 
her. You want to de^roy her. You have no 
conscience ! ” 

“ But I am carrying her excellently.” 

“I do not want to tratch you killing my 
daughter, and I can’t.” And she ran round 
the bend in the alley. 

“ Never mind, it will pass,” said Liza 
smiling. 
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Yes. If only it does not have conse- 
quences like lail time.” 

” No I am not speaking of that. That is 
all right I mean mamma You are tired. 
Reft a bit.” ' 

But though he found it heavy, Eugene carried 
his burden proudly and gladly to the house 
and did not hand her over to the housemaid 
and the man-cook whom Varvara Alexeevna 
had found and sent to meet them. He carried 
her to the bedroom and placed her on the 
bed. 

" Now go away,” she said and drawing his 
hand to her she kissed it. ” Annuska and I 
will manage all right.” 

Mary Pavlotiu also ran in from her rooms 
in the wing They undressed Liza and laid 
her on the bed. Eugene sat m the drawing- 
room with a book m his hand, waiting. 
Varvara Alexeevna went paft him with such a 
”P^chfulIy gloomy air that he felt alarmed. 
Well, how IS It ? ” he asked. 

How ? What’s the good of asking ? It is 
probably what you wanted when you made 
your wife jump over the ditch ” 

. Alexeevna ! ” he cned “ This is 

impossible. If you want to torment people 
im to poison their life,” — he wanted to say, 
en go elsewhere to do it,” but he reftrained 
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himself. “ How is it that it does not hurt 
you ? ” 

“ It is too late now.” And shaking her cap 
in a triumphant manner she passed out by the 
door. 

The fall had really been a bad one, Liza’s 
foot had twined awkwardly and there was 
danger of her having another miscarriage. 
Everyone knew that there was nothing to be 
done, but that she mu^ ju^l lie quietly, yet 
all the same they decided to send for a doctor. 

“ Dear Nikolay Semenich,” wrote Eugene to 
the doftor, “ you have always been so kind 
to us, that I hope you will not refuse to come 
to my wife’s assi^ance. She . . and so on. 
Having written the letter he went to the 
stables to arrange about the horses and the 
carriage. Horses had to be got ready to 
bring the doftor, and others to take him back. 
When an e^ate is not run on a large scale, 
such things cannot be quickly decided but 
have to be considered. Having arranged it 
all and dispatched the coachman, it was pa^l 
nine before he got back to the house. His 
wife was lying down, and said that she felt 
perfedlly well and had no pain. But Varvara 
Alexeevna was sitting "with a lamp screened 
from Liza by some sheets of music and knitting 
a large red coverlet, with a mien that said that 
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after Vi hat had happened peace ^\•a3 impossible; 
but that no matter what anyone else did, she 
at any rate would do her duty 
Eugene noticed this but, to appear' as if he 
had not seen it, he tried to assume a cheerful 
and tranquil air and told hoiv he liad chosen 
the horses and how the mare, Kabushha, had 
galloped capitally as left trace-horse in the 
troika 

“ Yes, of course, it is juft the time to 
exercise the horses when help is needed. 
Probably the doftor will also be thrown into 
the ditch," remarked Varx'ara Alexeevna, ex- 
amining her knitting from under her pince-nez 
and moving it close up to the lamp. 

" But jou know we had to send one way or 
other, and I made the beft arrangement I 
could " 

"Yes, I remember very’ well how your 
horses galloped with me under the gateway 
arch " 'This was her long-ftanding fancy', and 
Eugene now was injudicious enough to remark 
that that %ws not quite what had happened 
“ It IS not for nothing that I have always 
said, and have often remarked to the pnnce, 
that It IS hardeft of all to live W'ith people who 
are untruthful and insincere ; I can endure 
anything except that,*’ 

Well, if anyxine has to suffer more than 
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another, it is certainly I,” said Eugene. “ But 
you . . 

“ Yes, it is evident.” 

“What? ” 

“ Nothing, I am only counting my Pitches.” 

Eugene was landing at the time by the 
bed and Liza was looking at him, and one of 
her moift hands outside the coverlet caught 
his hand and pressed it. “ Bear with her for 
my sake. You know she cannot prevent our 
loving one another,” was what her look said. 

“ I won’t do so again. It’s nothing,” whis- 
pered he, and he kissed her damp, long hand 
and then her affedlionate eyes, which closed 
while he kissed them. 

“ Can it be the same thing over again ? ” he 
asked. “ How are you feeling ? ” 

“ I am afraid to say, for fear of being mis- 
taken, but I feel that he is alive and will live,” 
said she, glancing at her ^omach. 

“ All, it is dreadful, dreadful to think of.” 

Notwith^nding Liza’s insiftence that he 
should go away, Eugene spent the night with 
her, hardly closing an eye and ready to attend 
on her. 

But she passed the night well, and had they 
not sent for the do6lor she would perhaps have 
got up. 

By dinner-time the doflor arrived and of 
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course said that, though if the sjTnptoms 
recurred there might be cause for appre- 
hension, jet actually there were no positive 
symptoms, but as there were also no contrary 
indications one might suppose on the one hand 
that — and on the other tond tliat. . . . And 
therefore she rnu^t lie ^bll, and that “ though 
I do not like prescribing, jet all the same she 
should take this rmvture and should He quiet.” 
Besides this, the doctor gave Varvara Alexee^*na 
a lecture on woman’s anatomy, during which 
Varvara Ale%ce\'na nodded her head signifi- 
cantly. Having received his fee, as usual into 
the backmost part of his palm, the do^or 
drove away and the patient vras left to He in bed 
for a week 



XV 


M ost of his time Eugene spent by his 
wife’s bedside, talking to her, reading to 
her, and what was hardeil of all, enduring 
mthout murmur Varvara Alexeevna’s attacks, 
and even contriving to turn these into jokes. 

But he could not at home. In the 
firil place his wife sent him away, saying that 
he would fall ill if he ^.hvays remained with 
her ; and, secondly, the fanning was pro- 
gressing in a way that demanded his presence 
at every ^lep. He could not ^lay at home ; 
but was in the fields, in the wood, in the garden, 
at' the thrashing floor ; and everywhere, not 
merely the thought but the vivid image of 
Stepanida pursued him, and he only occa- 
sionally forgot her. But that would not have 
mattered, he could perhaps have mailered his 
feeling ; but what was worft of all was that, 
whereas he had previously lived for months 
without seeing her, he now continually came 
across her. She evidently underilood that he 
wished to renew relations with her, and tried 
to come in his way. Nothing was said either 
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by him or by her, and therefore neither he nor 
she went diredUy to a rend^yous, but only 
fought opportunities of ranting 
The place where it was possible for them to 
meet each other was in the foreil, where 
peasant -women went with sacks to colieft 
grass for their cows Eugene knew this and 
therefore went every day by that wood. Every 
day he told himself that he would not go 
there, and every day it ended by his making 
his way to the fore^l and, on hearing the sound 
of voices, ^landing behind the bushes with 
sinking heart looking to sec if she was there. 

^Vhy he wanted to know whether it was she 
who was there, he did not know. If it had 
been she and she had been alone, he would 
not have gone to her — so he behet*ed — he 
would have run away ; but he wanted to 
see her. 

Once he met her. As he was entering the 
fore^l she came out of it with tw o other women, 
carrying a heavy sack, full of grass, on her 
back A little earlier he would perhaps have 
met her in the forcil. But now,, with the 
other women there, she could not go back to 
him in the forefl. But though he realiaed this 
impossibility, he ^ood for a long time, at the 
nsk of attrafting the othir women’s attention, 
behind a hazel-bush Of course she did not 
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return, but he ^yed there a long time. And, 
great heavens, how delightful his imagination 
made her appear to him 1 And this not once, 
but five or six times. And each time more 
intensely. Never had she seemed so attradlive, 
and never had he been so completely in her 
power. 

He felt that he had lodl control of himself 
and had become almodl insane. His dlridlness 
mth himself was not weakened a jot ; on the 
contrary he saw all the abomination of his 
desire and even of his adlion, for his going to 
the wood was an adlion. He knew that he 
only need come near her any^vhere in the 
dark, and if possible touch her, and he would 
yield to liis feelings. He knew that it was 
only shame before people, before her, and no 
doubt before himself also, that redlrained him. 
And he knew too that he had sought conditions 
in which that shame would not be apparent — 
darkness or proximity — ^in which it would be 
stifled by animal passion. And therefore he 
knew that he was a wretched criminal, and 
despised and hated liimself with aU his soul. 
He hated himself because he ^ill had not 
surrendered : every day he prayed God to 
^rengthen him, to save him from perishing ; 
every day he determined that from to-day 
onward he would not take a ^ep to see her, 
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and would forget her. Every day he devised 
means of delnenng himself from tHs entice^ 
men^ and he made use of those means. 

~‘But It was all in v-ain. 

One of the means was continual occupation ; 
another was intense physical work and fafUng; 
a third was imagining clearly to himself the 
shame that \TOUld fall upon him sihcn every- 
body knew of it—his wife, his molher-in-law, 
and the folk around He did all this, and it 
seemed to him that he was conquering, but 
the hour came, midday : the hour of their 
former meetings and the hour %\hen he had 
met her carrying the grass, and he went to 
the foreA. Thus five days of torment passed. 
He only saw her from a diflance, but did not 
once encounter her. 



XVI 


L iza was gradually recovering, she could 

move about and was only uneasy at the 

change that had taken place in her husband, 

which she did not underiland. 

Varvara Alexeevna had gone away for a 

while and the only visitor was Eugene’s uncle. 

Mary Pavlovna was as usual at home. 

Eugene was in his semi-insane condition 

when there came two days of pouring rain, 

as often happens after thunder in June. The 

rain topped all work. They even ceased 

carting manure, on account of the dampness 

and dirt. The peasants remained at home. 

The herdsmen wore themselves out with the 

cattle, and eventually drove them home. The 

cows and sheep wandered about in the pafhire- 

land and ran loose in the grounds. The 

peasant-women, barefoot and wrapped in 

shawls, splashing through the mud rushed 

about to seek the runaway cows. Streams 

flowed everywhere along the paths, all the 

leaves and all the grass were saturated with 
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\vatcr, and streams flowed unceasingly from 
the spouts into the bubbling puddles. 
i Eugene sat at home svith his wfe who svas 
particularly wearisome that day. She ques- 
tioned Eugene se\cral times as to the cause of 
his discontent; and he replied with vexation 
that nothing was the matter. She ceased 
que^iomng him, but was ^UIl digressed. ' 
They were sitting after breakfast in the 
drawing-room His uncle for the hundredth 
time was recounting fabrications about his 
society acquaintances. Liza was kmiting a 
jacket and sighed, complaining of the weather 
and of a pam m.the small of her back. .The 
uncle adnsed her to he do%vn, and asked for 
vodka for himself It was tcmbly dull for 
Eugene in the house Everjihing was weak 
and dull. He read a book and a magazine, but 
underilood nothing of them 
“ Yes, I muA go out and look at the rasping- 
machine they brought jesterday,” said he He 
got up and went out 

‘‘ Take an umbrella with you ” 

Oh, no, I ha\c a leather coat. And I am 
only going as far as the boihng-room." 

He put on his boots and his leather coat 
and went to the faflory ; but he had not gone 
twenty ileps before, conung towards him, he 
met her with her sHrts tucked up high above 
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her wliite calves. She was walking, holding 
down the shawl in which her head and 
shoulders were wrapped. 

“ Where are you going ? ” said he, not 
recognizing her the fir^ inilant. When he 
recognized her it was already too late. She 
topped, smiling, and looked long at him. 

“ I am looking for a calf. Where are you 
off to in such weather ? ” said she, as if she 
were seeing him every day. 

“ Come to the shed,” said he suddenly, 
without knowing how he said it. It was as if 
someone else had uttered the words. 

She bit her shawl, winked, and ran in the 
dire(ftion which led from the garden to the 
shed, but he continued his path, intending to 
turn off beyond the lilac-bush and go there too. 

“ Ma^er,” he heard a voice behind him. 
“ The mistress is calling you, and wants you 
to come back for a minute,” 

This was Misha, his man-servant. 

“ My God ! This is the second time you 
have saved me,” thought Eugene, and imme- 
diately turned back. His vdfe reminded him 
that he had promised to take some medicine 
at the dinner-hour to a sick woman, and he 
had better take it with him. 

■ While they were getting the medicine some 
five minutes elapsed, and then, 'going away 
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with the medicine, he hesitated to go direft to 
the shed, leil he should be seen from the 
House, but as soon as he was out of sight he 
promptly turned and made his way to it. He 
already saw her in imagination, inside the 
shed, smiling gaily But she was not there, 
and there was nothing in the shed to show that 
she had been there. 

He was already thinking that she had' not 
come, had not heard or underilood his words 
—he had muttered them through his nose as if 
afraid of her hearing them— or perhaps she 
had not wanted to come. “ And why ^ 
imagine that she would rush to me ? She 
has her own husband ; it is only 1 who am 
such a wretch as to have a wife, and a good 
one, and to run after another ” Thus he 
thought sitting m the shed, the thatch of 
which had a leak and dnpped from its Hraw. 
“ But how delightful it would be if she did 
come, — alone here in this ram. If only I 
could embrace her once agam ; then let 
happen what may. But yes,” he recollected, 
” one could tell if she has been here by her 
footprmts ” He looked at the trodden ground 
near the shed and at the path overgrown by 
grass; and the fresh print of bare feet, and 
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settled. Wherever I may see her I shall go 
straight to her. I will go to her at night.” 
He sat for a long time in the shed, and left it 
exhau^ed and crushed. He delivered the medi- 
cine, returned home, and lay down in his room 
to wait for dinner. 



XVll 


B efore dinner Liza came to him and, 
ihll \rondering what could be the cause of 
hb diSCTintcnt, began to say that she vras 
afraid that he did not like the idea of her going 
to Moscow for her confinement, and that she 
had deeded that she would remain at home 
and would on no account go to Mo 5 »w. 
He knew hoi\ she feared both her confine- 
ment itself and the risk of not liasing a healAy 
child, and therefore he could not help being 
touched at seeing how ready she was to 
sacrifice eventhing for his sake. All WS ro 
nice, so pleasant, so clean, in the house ; and in 
his soul it was so dirty, despicable, and homd. 
The whole evening Eugene was tonnented 
by kno\s-ing that notwiihfbmding his ancere 
repulsion at his own weakness, notwithstand- 
ing his firm intention to break off, — the same 
thing would happen again to-morrow. 

“ No, this is impossible,” he said to himself, 
walking up and down in lus room. " There 
mull be some remedy for it. My God 1 
^Vhat am I to do ? ” 
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Someone knocked at tlie door as foreigners 
do. He knew this mu£l be his uncle. “ Come 
in,” he said. 

The uncle had come as a self-appointed 
ambassador from Liza. 

“ Do you know, I really do notice that there 
is a change in you,” he said, — “ and Liza — I 
under^nd how it troubles her. I understand 
that it muSt be hard for you to leave all the 
business you have so excellently Started, but 
qiie veux-tii ? ^ I should advise you to go away. 
It will be more satisfadtory both for you and 
for her. And do j^ou know, I should adHse 
you to go to the Crimea. The climate is 
beautiful and there is an excellent accoucheur 
there, and you would be juSt in time for the 
beSt of the grape season.” 

“ Uncle,” Eugene suddenly exclaimed. 
“ Can you keep a secret ? A secret that is 
terrible to me, a shameful secret.” 

“ Oh, come — do you really feel any doubt of 
me,? ” 

“ Uncle, you can help me. Uot only help, 
but save me ! ” said Eugene. And the thought 
that he would disclose his secret to his uncle 
whom he did not respedt, the thought that he 
would show himself in the worSl light and 
humiliate himself before him, was pleasant. 

* wll }'ou have ? 
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He felt himsdf to be despicable and guHty. 

and wished to punish himself. 

“ Speak, my dear fel!o^v•, you know how 
fond I am of you,** said the uncle, e\'idently 
well content that there was a secret and that 
it ^vas a shameful one, and that it would be 
communicated to him, and that he could be 
of use. 

" Firfl of all I muft tell you that I am a 
wretch, a good-for-nothing, a scoundrel — a real 
scoundrel.” 

” Now what are you sajing , . began his 
uncle, as if he were offended. . , 

“Whatl Not a wrretch when I,— Lizas 
husband, Liza’s 1, One has only to know her 
purity, her love— and that I, her husband, 
want to be untrue to her mth a peasant- 
woman I ’’ 

“ How’s that ? \Vhy do you want to — ^you 
have not been unfaithful to her ? ” 

” Yes, at least juSl the same as being untrue, 
for it did not depend on me. I was ready to 
do so. 1 was hindered, or else 1‘should . . . 
now. I do not know what I should have 
done . . 

” But please, explain to me . . 

** Well, it is like this. When I was a 
bachelor I was ftu’pid enough to have relations 
with a woman here in our village. Tliat is to 
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say, I used to have meetings with her in the 
foreil, in the field . . 

“ Was she pretty ? ” asked his uncle. 

Eugene frowned at this question, but he was 
in such need of external help that he made as if 
he did not hear it, and continued : 

“ Well, I thought this was juit casual and 
that I should break it off and have done wth 
it. And I did break it off before my marriage. 
For nearly a year I did not see her or think 
about her.” It seemed strange to Eugene 
himself to hear the description of his o\vn con- 
dition , — “ Then suddenly, I don’t myself know 
why,; — really one sometimes believes in witch- 
craft— I saw her, and a worm crept into my 
heart-^^and it gnaws. I reproach myself, I 
understood the full horror of my adlion, that 
is to say, of the a6l I may commit any moment, 
and yet I myself turned to it, and if I have not 
committed it it is only because God preserved 
me. Yesterday I was on my way to see her 
when Liza sent for me.” 

“ What, in the rain ? ” 

“ Yes ; I am worn out. Uncle, and have 
decided to confess to you and to ask your help.” 

“ Yes, of course, it’s a bad thing on your 
ovm estate. People will get to know. I under- 
^nd that Liza is weak and that it is necessary 
to spare her, but why on your own estate ? ” 
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Again Eugene tned not to hear what his 
uncle was sa>ang, and hurried on to the core ot 
the matter 

“ Ye$, sa\c me from m>self. That 
I ash of >ou To-day I vs-as hindered by 
chance But to-morrow or next time no one 
will hinder me. And she hnows now, Don t 
lca\e me alone ” 

“ Yes, all nght,’* said his uncle, — but are 
you really so in love ? ” ^ 

“ Ah, It ts not that at all. It is not that, it 
is some kind of power that has seized me and 
holds me 1 do not know what to do. Perhaps 
I shall gam strength, and then . . 

** Well, It turns out as I sugge5led,”^said his 
uncle “ Let US be off to the Crimea." 

, “ Yes, yes, let us go » and meanwhile you 
will be with me, and will talk to me." 


XVIII 


T he fa6t that Eugene had confided his 
secret to his uncle, but chiefly the suffer- 
ings of his conscience and the feeling of shame 
he experienced after that rainy day, sobered 
him. It was settled that they would ilart for 
Yalta in a week’s time. During that week 
Eugene drove to town to get money for the 
journey, gave in^lhidlions from the house and 
from the office concerning the management of 
the e^te, again became gay and friendly with 
his wife, and began to awaken morally. 

So without having once seen Stepanida after 
that rainy day he left with his wife for the 
Crimea. There he spent an excellent two 
months. He received so many new impres- 
sions that it seemed to him that the past was 
obliterated from his memory. In the Crimea 
they met former acquaintances and became 
particularly friendly with them, and they also 
made new acquaintances. Life in the Crimea 
was a continual holiday for Eugene, besides 
being iri5lru6live and beneficial. They became 
friendly there with the former Marshal of the 
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Nobility of th«r province; a 
Liberal-minded man, ^ho became fond o 
Eugene and coached him, and attnifled him t 
his Party. 

At the end of August Liza gave birth to 
beautiful, healthy daughter, and her confine- 
ment was unexpectedly easy. 

In September they returned home, the four 
of them, including the baby and its net' 
nurse, as Liza was unable to nurse it herself. 
Eugene returned home entirely free from the 
former horrors and quite a new and 
man Having gone through all that a hi^baod 
goes through when his u^e bears a child, he 
loved hi8 wife more than ever. His feeling for 
the child when he took it m his arms, tvas a 
funny, new, very pleasant and, as it were, a 
tickling feeling. Another new thing in ^ 
life now was that, besides his occupation with 
the eilate, thanla to his acquaintance wi^ 
Dumchin (the ex-Marshal) a new interest 
occupied his mind, that of the Zemstvo-- 
partly an ambitious interest, partly a feeling of 
duty. In October there was to be a spedal 
Assembly, at which he was to be elefled. 
After arriving home he droTO once to town and 
another tune to Dumchin. 

Of the torments of his temptation and 
struggle he had forgotten even to think, and 
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could with difSculty recall them to mind. It 
seemed to him something like an attack of 
insanity he had undergone. 

To such an extent did he now feel free from 
it that he was not even afraid to make inquiries 
on the foil occasion when he remained alone 
with the ileward. As he had previously spoken 
to him about the matter he was not ashamed 
to ask. 

“ Well, and is Sidor Pechnikov still away 
from home ? ” he inquired. 

“ Yes, he is ^1 in town.” 

“ And his \vife ? ” 

“ Oh, she is a worthless woman. She is 
now carrying on with Zenovi. She has quite 
gonejDn the loose.” 

Well, that is all right,” thought Eugene. 
“ How wonderfully indifferent to it I am ! 
How I have changed,” 



XIX 


A ll that Eugene had wished had been 
_ realued He had obtained the propcrtjt 
the faitory xns working successfully, the bcet- 
crops were excellent, and lus expelled income 
would be a large one; his wife had borne a 
child satisfafloj^y, his TOOther*in*law had lefh 
and he had been unanimously defied to the 
ZemAvo 

Eugene was returning home from town after 
the eieflion He had been congratulated and 
had had to return thanks He had had dinner 
and had drunk some fi\e gbsscs of champagne. 
Quite neiv plans of life now presented them- 
selves to him He was dm’ing home and 
thmking about these. It was the Indian sum- 
mer : an excellent road and a hot sun. As he 
approached his home Eugene was thinkingofhow’, 
as a result of this eleflion, he would occupy 
among the people the position of which he had 
always dreamed ; that is to say, one in which 
he would be able to sene them not only by pro- 
dufbon, which gave emplojTnent, but also by 
influence. He imagined how in another 
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three years his own and the other peasants 
would thinic of him. For in^ance this one,” 
he thought, driving ju^ then through tlie 
village and glancing at a peasant who with 
a peasant-woman w^as crossing the ^eet in 
front of him carrying a full w^ater-tub. They 
topped to let his carriage pass. The peasant 
was old Pechnikov, and the woman was 
Stepanida. Eugene looked at her, recognized 
her, and w'as glad to feel that he remained 
quite tranquil. She was ^ill as good-looking 
as ever, but this did not touch him at all. 
He drove home. 

“ Well, may we congratulate you ? ” said his 
uncle. 

“ Yes, I W'as eledled.” 

“ Capital ! We mu^ drink to it ! ” 

Next day Eugene drove about to see to the 
farming which he had been negledling. At 
the outlying farmstead a new thrashing macliine 
was at w^ork. While watching it Eugene stepped 
among the women, trying not to take notice of 
them ; but try as he would he once or twice 
noticed the black eyes and red kerchief of 
Stepanida, w'ho was carr3'ing away the ^raw. 
Once or twice he glanced sideways at her and 
felt that sometliing was happening, but could 
hot account for it to himself. Only next 
day, when he again drove to the thrashing- 
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floor and spent two hours there quite umcccs- 
sanly, without ceasing to caress with his ejTS 
the familiar, handsome figure of the young 
woman, did he feci that he was loil, irre- 
mediably lost Again those torments 1 Again 
all that horror and fear, and there was no 
savmg himself 

What he expelled happened to him The 
oening of the next day, without knowing 
how, be found himself at her back-yard, by 
her hay-shtd, where in autumn they had once 
had a meeting As though ha'ing a ^lroU> 
he Slopped there lighting a dgarette A neigh- 
bouring peasant-woman saw him, and as he 
turned back he heard her say to someone . 
‘ Go, he IS waiting for you, — on my djing 
word he is landing there Go, you fool 1 ” 

He saw how a woman — she — ran to ’the 
hay -shed , but as a peasant had met him, it 
was no longer possible for him to turn back, 
and so he went home 



XX 


W HEN hej entered the drawing-room 
ever5i:hing '“seemed ilrange and unnatural 
to him. He had risen that morning vigorous, 
determined to fling it all aside, to forget it and 
not to allow himself to think about it. But 
without noticing how it occt::tred he had all 
the morning not merely not intereiled himself 
in the work, but tried to avoid it. What had 
formerly been important and had cheered 
him, was now insignificant. Unconsciously he 
tried to free liimself from business. It seemed 
to, him that he had to do so in order to think 
and to plan. And he freed himself and 
remained alone. But as soon as he was alone 
he began tot wander about in the garden and 
the forest. And all those spots were besmirched 
in his recolleflion by memories that gripped 
him. He felt that he was walking in the 
garden and pretending to himself that he was 
thinking out something, but that really he was 
not thinking out anything, but insanely and 
unreasonably expefting her ; expedting that by 
some miracle she would be aware that he was 
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expc£ling her, and would come here at once 
and go somewhere where no one would see 
them, or would come at night when there 
would be no moon'and no one, not cN'cn she 
herself, would see, — on such a night she wTjuld 
come and he would touch her body. . • • 

“ There now, talking of breaking off when I 
wish to,” said he to himself Yes, and that 
is having a clean , healthy woman for ones 
healili’s sake 1 Nor,' it seems one can’t play 
with her like that. 1 thought I had taken 
her, but it was she who took me , took me 
and does not let me go. Why, I thought I 
was free, but I was not free and was deceiving 
myself when I married. It was all nonsense, ~ 
fraud. From the lime I had her 1 ciTienenced 
a new fcelmg, the real feeling of a husband. 
Yes, 1 ought to have lived wnh hcr.-i' 

” One of two lives is possible for me : that 
which I began with Liza ’ service, c51ate 
management, the child, and people’s respefl. 
If that is life, it is necessary that she, Stepanida, 
should not be there. She must be sent away, 
as 1 said, or deAro>ed so that she shall not 
exist. And the other life — is this For me 
to take her awaj from her husband, pay him 
money, disregard the shame and disgrace, and 
live with her. But in that case it is necessary 
that Liza should not exiA, nor Mirai (the 
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baby). No, that is not so, the baby does not 
matter, but it is necessary that there should- 
be no Liza, — ^that she should go away — ^that 
she should know, curse me, and go away. 
That she should know that I have exchanged 
her for a peasant-woman, that I am a deceiver 
and a scoundrel 1 — ^No, that is too terrible ! 
It is impossible. But it might happen,” he 
went on thinking, — “ it might happen that Liza 
might fall ill and die. Die, and then everything 
would be capital. 

” Capital ! Oh, scoundrel ! No, if someone 
must die it should be she. If she, Stepanida, 
were to die, how good it would be. 

“ Yes, that is how men come to poison or 
kill their wives or lovers. Take a revolver 
and go and call her, and inftead of embracing 
her, shoot her in the breast and have done 
with it. 

“ Really she is — a devi h. Simply a devil . 
She has possessed herself of me againft my 
own will. 

“ Kill ? Yes. There are only two ways 
out : to kill my wife, or her. For it is 
impossible to live like this.' It is impossible. 

I must consider the matter and look ahead. 
If things remain as they are what will happen ? . 

* At this place the alternative ending, printed at the 
end of the ^lory, begins. 
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I shall again be sajang to mj’self that I do not 
ivish It and that I iviH throw her off, but I 
shall only saj u, and in the c\ cning 1 shall be at 
her back-j-ard, — and she wiH know it and wall 
come out And if people know of it and tell 
my wife, or if I tell her mj*self, — for I can’t 
lie — I shall not be able to live so I cannot ! 
People will know. They will all know — 
Parasha and the blacksmith Well, is it possible 
to live so } 

“ Impossible There are only two iva)-s 
out . to kill my w ife, or to kill her. Yes, or 
else . . Ah, yes, there is a third way: to 
kill my’self,” said he softly, and suddenly a 
shudder ran over his skin. CJ'Yes, kill my'self, 
then I shall not need to kill them.” He 
became frightened, for he felt that only that 
^vay was possible He had a revolver. ” Shall 
I really kill myself ? It is something I never 
thought of, — how Grange it will be . . 

He returned to his Audy and at once opened 
Ae cupboard where the rev’olver lay, but before 
he had taken it out of its case, his wife entered 
the room 
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